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Selected for “The Friend.” 


By-paths, Crooked-ways, Wiles and Snares of 
; the Enemy Discovered. 


(Concluded from page 170.) 
7 fter the good work of God has been begun, 
md the arm of his salvation hath been wonder- 
ully revealed, to bring out of Egypt’s darkness 
piritually, and hath given many signal deliver- 
mees from the destroying enemy, and has often 
ad with the heavenly food, and caused the rock 
yield water for the thirsty, and many turnings 
ide in the passage through the wilderness have 
een seen, the backslidings from a sense of the 
ternal power, have been discovered, and that 
e is a coming through the river of judgment, 
ee mighty power of God drives out the enemy 
hat hath inhabited, where only Abraham’s seed 
$to inhabit, and the war in great measure ceaseth, 
| part of the good land is possessed and enjoyed, 
ven the land that floweth with spiritual milk and 
joney, and the fruit of the vine drank of; here 
o will the crooked, subtle enemy be working, 
he did with outward Israel, causing Jeshurun 
)wax fat, and then kick against the power, lead- 
the mind through the enjoyment of that which 
its place is good, into ease, and to forget the 
rd that formed man, and brought him into the 
d of rest, and lightly to esteem the Rock of 
tion. 
ise, and from the inward enjoyment of virtue, 


and gold, and a profession without life and 
assession. And into this condition the old enemy 
evailed to lead a people, who in many ages had 
en the mighty works of the Lord, and his arm 
fetched out and magnified in the sight of their 
memies for them; nevertheless, they departed 
n the Lord, and from the inward sense of his 
wer. Now the spirit that was cast out and wan- 
ed in dry places, takes to it seven worse spirits, 
l returns, tempts, prevails and enters, and the 
ster end is worse than the beginning. For in 
te beginning, although the enemy had his power 
tule, yet there was a sense thereof, and the 
was humbled, tender, and brought into true 
tty, and there was a mourning before the 
or want of the dominion; and this state of 


2 visited and caused his redeeming, saving 
0 be revealed. But now in the other estate, 


the mind is high, the heart fat and full, and at/and heaping up teachers to please self, and Jeze- 
ease, and gone into the love of the world and the|bel is upheld; which error crept into the church 


things thereof, through which there is an un- 
mindfulness of the Lord, who in the beginning 
was every day sought after, and diligently waited 
for ; and the Rock, the Power, is lightly esteemed ; 
for the estimation is of another thing. Here two 
great evils are committed at once, viz: The foun- 
tain of living mercies is forsaken, and broken 
cisterns hewn out, even a profession, that will 
hold no water, no durable refreshment, no durable 
joy, no durable peace nor consolation. The enemy 
has thus prevailed through many ages, to bring 
thousands from their enjoyment of God in the 
pure, tender and upright spirited state, which he 
effects through his workings and subtilty, and 
that gradually. His first step hereunto is, to bring 
out of the constant, daily watchfulness, and caus- 
ing a little liberty to be taken to the carnal mind, 
and as it were imperceptibly, a certain enjoyment 
of sweetness therein, whereby a darkening of the 
sight comes over the mind, and so they are allured 
into more liberty. Sometimes his beginnings are 
to draw out of obedience in those things that were 
required in the day of small things, sometimes 
into many words, no more to be as a “ doorkeeper 
in the house of the Lord,” and so the enemy works 
to cause such things to seem small and indifferent, 
and thereby cause the offence of the cross to cease. 
Then the mind runs forth to make provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lust thereof, either in meats, 
drinks, apparel, or such like, which the Truth in 
time past had made manifest, and the power of 
God, the cross of christ, had crossed, and in mea- 
sure led out of, into watchfulness and puce fear, 
not making provission for the flesh in any respect, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof, but drawing in practice, 
as well as in principle, into plainness, and out of 
all superfluities, admitting the creature to refresh 
nature, but not to feed the lusts. But yet the 
enemy works by degrees, subtilly and covertly to 
lead out of the liberty of the cross of Christ Jesus, 
the power of God unto salvation, into the liberty 
of the flesh, and hereby gets a farther entrance ; 


Thus he leads tlie mind into a state of| working to draw the mind into many words in 


dealing, in commerce or converse, and into the 


up idols in the heart, and to serve gods of|love of the world, and though many times the an- 


swer of God may be felt in some measure, to draw 
out of the snare, yet the God of this world having 
by this time much blinded the eye, and darkened 
the understanding, there is not a sense of the 
power of the Lord in its workings, nor of the sub- 
tilty of the enemy. For the outward profession 
and conformity may be in a good measure kept to, 
under which the enemy may work undiscovered 
by the unwatchful, and so step by step, lead out 
of the power of godliness, until he hath slain the 
birth, which in the first days of tender visitation 
was begotten. Now there will be a growing high, 
and such will call the operation of God’s power 
extremes and imaginations, and Jeshurun like, 
will kick, and turn against the power of God, for 
such are best contented with a likeness and image. 


lation and brokenness of heart, in which the|Such love smooth things in the wisdom of the 
es delight, in his boundless loving kind-/ gifted man, that has lost his way, through erring 


from the power, not waiting upon all occasions to 
be guided thereby. So here is the itching ear, 


of Thyatira ; and in all ages they that went from 
the broken, tender estate, into the conditions be- 
fore discovered, suffered and nurtured this Jeze- 
bel, who must be cast on the bed of torments, and 
all her children killed with death. All the work- 
ing of the enemy, under every guise, is to slay 
that which was quickened, and to bring in a con- 
tentedness with an outside profession of the way 
of the Truth, light and life of Christ Jesus, the 
power of God unto salvation, whilst the heart has 
gone from the Lord, and embraced other lovers. 
Where the enemy thus prevails, in process of time 
he leads again into the world, from whence the 
arm of the Lord gathered ; and the latter end of 
such is worse than the beginning. For having 
made shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience, 
the second death comes over, and such become 
twice dead, and as salt which has lost its savour, 
and are good for nothing, but to be cast forth, 
and trodden under foot of men. The preservation 
out of these by-paths, crooked ways, wiles, snares, 
and temptations of the enemy, is only in the true 
waiting and sincere abiding in the light, gift and 
grace of God, in which the daily revelations and 
manifestations of God’s eternal power are known, 
and preservation in the daily acquaintance and 
experience thereof, which keep all truly low and 
tender, wherein ariseth an inward breathing and 
panting after the daily enjoyment of the life, 
power, and blessed refreshing virtue, which alone 
renew and increase the strength of the inward 
man; in which God Almighty preserve all the 
travellers Zionward to the end. 
CHARLES MARSHALL, 


Progress of Locomotion Since 1834. 


When, in 1834 (says the London Hxaminer,) 
the Duke of Wellington despatched — Hudson to 
Rome to inform Sir Robert Peel that he had been 
called upon by King William IV. to form a minis- 
try, it was thought a marvel that the messenger 
was able to complete his journey on the twelfth 
day after that on which he had left London. 
Bound on an analogous mission, a Hudson of 
the present day would give but a poor account of 
his journey if he said that he was occupied upon 
it even a fourth of that time. By the old roads 
the distance was a little under one thousand three 
hundred miles. By railway, the distance over 
Mont Cenis passage of the Alps is one thousand 
three hundred and fifty-five miles. In 1834 the 
cost of Hudson’s journey was about £250. Had 
he occupied eighteen days instead of twelve, and 
travelled by the ordinary postal conveyances of 
the period, he would have paid about £30. The 
first-class fare between London and Rome now 
does not exceed £13. 

The traveller who leaves London on any morn- 
ing, let us say on Monday, at half-past seven 
o’clock, can reach Turin, seven hundred and 
ninety-nine miles, including a sea passage of 
twenty-two miles and fifty of ordinary road con- 
veyances, across the Mont Cenis, as the chimes of 
the Duomo are striking the quarter-before twelve 
on Tuesday night. When the Mont Cenis Rail- 
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objectionable in their contents, would all be « 
ceptable. 

We believe the present is no time for the Ass 
ciation to abandon, or even relax its efforts for t 
education of colored children; the view has be 
upheld by some, that there being provision n¢ 
made in the public schools for the education 
this class, the continuance of our schools on th¢ 
present basis is an unnecessary tax upon Frien¢ 
We believe this opinion results from a part 
view of the case; it is a characteristic of t 
colored race in our northern cities, resulting 
doubt from the oppression of many generations, 
shrink from observation, and keep as obscure 
possible ; we fear their children would not atte 
the public schools unless carefully looked af 
and encouraged to come, and such oversight a 
interest could hardly be expected from the pub 
school teachers. The colored people are acc 
tomed to look to our religious Society as th 
friends and counsellors, and would feel the closi 
of our schools now as a serious discourageme 
at a time when they particularly need to be help 
and encouraged. We cannot therefore see a 
immediate probability of being able advantageo 
ly either to discontinue or reduce the schools, a 
would ask those who have heretofore so libera 
contributed of their funds, to give yet again; i 
lieving that this is a charity, where the contrib 
tions are beneficial alike to the recipients and 
the givers. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Boa 
of Managers. ! 


way is open, the saving in the passage across the For “The Friend.” 
mountain will enable him to push on to Florence Adelphi Schools—Annual Report. 


the same night, but until then he must repose at : : <% , 
. : c= cht the followi To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
Turin until a quarter-before eight the following har onrantién Gf ede Gace 


morning. Resuming his journey, he will be in : a ok 
: hree hundred and twenty-|_ 12 accordance with the usual practice of the 
ake cegprtal of Tay, a ee ee Board at the close of each year, the Managers 


three miles further south, at eight that evening. : ‘ 
The distance from Florence to Rome, two hundred| Present their Annual Report: the schools under 
their care have moved on so regularly throughout 


and thirty-three miles, can be accomplished in : \ 
nine hours and twenty minutes, in which are in- the year that there appears but little to bring be- 
fore the notice of the Association. 


eluded frontier visa both of luggage and of pass- ; 

port. After a break of four hours he may start Be copie pull sh agate sin us 
: ixty-three| are of the same teachers as at the time of our las 

Saint See Pinpioey ce Heda sane ee report, viz., Harriet C. Johnson, Principal, and 


miles further than Rome and fifteen hundred and] **P : 
eighteen from London, and here he arrives at Hlizabeth B. Kennedy, Assistant ; they appear to 
é be desirous to keep up the good order and effici- 


. M. i hree d d ; : 
car Fe on aa aa ail “NWhen ency of the school; and there is manifested on the 
part of many of the scholars an evident desire 


i i i leted the time § 3 L 
aa ea A Se after an advancement in learning. The class list 


will be shortened by nearly twelve hours. ; pleewair rs 
In 1834 the Malle Poste journey from Paris to is now 95, and the average attendance during the 
Marseilles took eighty hours, the roadway being|Y¢®* has been 66; a decrease of three as compared 
: with last year. 


distance five hundred and thirty miles. In 1867 Tn.thoairle’ Gohool Marthe... Gox end. Aseie 


h ’clock in th ; ; wn ame 
ease wee Mooi nip faite = Pai ee Pennell continue to fill the positions of Principal 
hundred and ninety-seven miles—and the follow- and Assistant, acceptably to the Board. It may 
ing day at noon we are at Marseilles. Yet Hdin- be remembered that reference was made in the 
burgh and Marseilles are one thousand two hua-| eport of last year to the excellent condition of 
dred and thirty-nine miles apart—our pace, in- this department of the school ; that high standard 
cluding breaks and stops, has been thirty miles has been fully maintained, and the number of 
an hour while traversing the whole distance ; ex- scholars in attendance increased, so that the use- 
elusive of the breaks and stops, five-and-thirty. fulness of the school is probably greater than at 

Roughly estimated, the number of persons who} 207 former period. The “ es riche ae 
travelled by mail and stage-coaches throughout 64, and the average attendance during the year 
the United Kingdom in 1837, the year before the has been 45, an increase of three since last report. 
partial opening of the railways between London, mie: epee ss recoil tr vi vee 

° ° : ; 2, .| Schoo 
 ssgoe tout anette ie Samy Sree Ap SOP children who have attended the schouls under the 


688,000. If to these be added twenty-five per ee 
cent. as representing travellers with ree beni ag OC association since they were first opened 
is ‘ 


in wagons and canal boats, we have a gross total .. 

of land and canal travellers of about 3,360,000; Tbe course of study in pa vied re 
or an eighth of the total population of the king- continued unchanged ; in the Infant Schoo! the 
dom at that time. In 1865, the latest year for simplest branches are taught, commencing with 
which the Board of Trade seenvki hnveltad yet, the alphabet, and it is an interesting sight to watch 
been issued, the number of passengers carried on| the efforts of the little children to learn their first 
railways (including an allowance of one hundred letters. In the upper school, the sa pee any roe 
journeys for each annual ticket-holder,) was 261,- which, it is believed, will/Wa of praction|utlty 40 
577,415, more than eight times the total popula- the girls, and consist mainly of reading, writing, 
tion of the kingdom. The number of persons spelling and defining, arithmetic, geography ang 
travelling on public roads to and from railways is ee ane a a senha 
Reihoreh ss be fally yeeree ee ete ad tures, and it is the desire of the managers, that 


conveyances in 1837. In other words, land travel- : Pe. 
ingi i ; : the teachers may, by attention to the gentle inti- 
ling in the United Kingdom has de facto increased mation of the Holy Spirit in the secret of their 


nearly ninety fold in eight and twenty years. : F 5 
i : | hearts, be qualified so to perform all their duties 
mtg gt eer par ocd pea toward their charge, as to encourage in the chil- 


increase has been sixty-four fold. sacauties : Sissi 
The N. Y. Evening Post says, that according dren a growth in religious experience g 
their advance in school learning. 


to the latest statistics there are about 53,000 miles am 

of railway in Europe. Great Britain and Ireland Some monthly visits have at pi pa herete, 

have 18,582 miles ; France, 8,989; Prussia, 5,483;| fre, by committees appointed OOF oe Py these 

Bavaria, 5,208; Austria, 4,001; Spain, 3,216; and regular reports have been furnished by these 

Italy, 3,040; Russia, 2,893; Belgium, 1,910; eas to the Board, and read at the stated 
: ‘ : monthly meetings. 

sos ols pe saad perpen Samdngr on gt Our little library continues to be much used by 


the rest of Europe. f : 

At the ytlaask time railways are completed for the children, the number of eee rsd eee 
opening all over the world at the rate of about number loaned during the year 12 re prt ag 7 
10,000 miles per annum; or thirty-five miles for i ER pie iy Mpc Fie Bik et 
pr tit aay Bowe Meet ca ber of books in the library is the same as reported 
a year ago; it would have been pleasant to the 
Managers to have purchased an additional supply, 
but the state of the treasury has not justified any 
unnecessary expenditure; the subject is com- 


Joun E. Carrer, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 12th month 27th, 1867. 


Officers of the Association for 1868. 


Managers :—Israel H. Johnson, Benjamin 
Pittfield, Caleb Wood, J. Wistar Evans, John 
Carter, John W. Cadbury, Edward Bettle, 
Thos. Scattergood, Geo. B. Taylor, Joel Cz 
bury, Jr., Elton B. Gifford, Ephraim Smith. 

Clerk,—Mark Balderston. 

Treasurer,—John W. Cadbury. 


Summary Statement of Treasurer's Account 


RECEIPTS. 


Subscriptions for 1867, and for 1868, in 
vance, , : : . » SSO 
Donation from committee in charge of 
Hannah Sansom’s Legacy, . ‘ 98 
Income from investments, ; . 1003 
Sale of books to pupils, . : i 
Penna. State 5 per cent. Loan, paid off, 185 
Balance on hand Ist mo. Ist, 1867, 58 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries of Teachers, . . $1800 00 
Books and stationery, : 91 39 
Fuel and incidental expenses, 138 89 
Shoes for pupils, : . 22 25 
Investment in City 6 per cent. 

Loan, at par, : . 800 00 
1851 


Balance on hand Ist mo. Ist, 1868, 192 
Philada, 1st mo. Ist, 1868. ‘ 


On Finding Fault.—Reprove not for slight 
matters ; for such faults or defects as proceed from 
natural frailty, from inadvertency, from mistakes 
in matters of small consequence ; for it it hard to : : 
be just in such reproof; or so to temper it as not mended to the notice of our friends, who may 
to exceed the measure of blame due to such faults; have in their possession books suitable for the 
they occur so often that we should never cease to| PUrpose, which having once read they may be 
be carping if we do it upon such occasions ; it is willing to present to the library. Books of Travel, 
not becoming the christian to seem displeased with | Natural History, Biography, History, Xe., and the 
such little things. large class of books known as “‘ Juvenile,” if un- 


Selected for “The Friend 
“There are some very poor families in our nei 
borhood,—not enough of victuals, or clothes 
wood. We have endeavored to do what we co 
but it is insufficient. I am not asking hel 
you, but I do ask nearer home. Some are 
generous, and some are right hard and close, 
cusing the heads of the families of being drun 
&c., &c., and so excusing themselves from hel, 


THE FRIEND. 


he children. Ido not understand that kind of intensely. From a careless, ignorant young man, 


talk and acting: if the best of us had 
we deserved, it would be very little. 


just what|he had changed into an earnest, devout, and, all 
We make|things considered, a very intelligent being. He 


ini stakes by rating ourselves above our deserts, and|resolved to try and do the same, in the way of 
9 sit down self-satisfied, by our finely polished learning to draw with Ais mouth ! 


stoves, and warm fires, and plentiful tables. I 


believe the cries of the afflicted and poor in our|to 
and, has reached the ears of the Most High, and|not long afterwards adopted a better style. 


After long and persevering efforts, he managed 
copy flowers and butterflies in water colors, but 
His 


{ would really tremble to be found using the part|}method was to sketch the outline very accurately 


phat belongs to the poor.’ 


y An Extraordinary Case. 

It is difficult to conceive a more extraordinary 
; ase, in all its bearings, than that of the late John 
varter, a native of the town of Coggeshall, in the 
pounty of Essex, England, who, by means of his 
mouth alone, executed one or two of the most 

eautiful drawings in existence. The following 
’8 a correct, though brief, memoir of his life. He 
was the son of a common laborer at Coggeshall, in 
Wssex, England, and, when a boy, received the 
tery limited education which parish schools, in 
ie such as Coggeshall, usually afford; that 

§ to say, Carter acquired, in a very imperfect 
aanner, the rudiments of reading and writing. 
then became a silk-weayer by trade, which he 
ollowed up to May, 1836, when he reached the 
ee of twenty-one years—the opening time, so to 
tay, of his most extraordinary career ! 
| _It is essential here to remark that, at this time, 
/May, 1836,) he had, from carelessness and bad 
nabits, all but lost the very small modicum of 
yearning formerly gained at the parish school ; he 
pould neither read nor write, with any thing ap- 
proaching to correctness ; as to the art of drawing 

? designing of any kind, he had not the remotest 
dea then, of cither the one or the other. 

tn May, 1836, Carter, in company with one or 
Wo dissolute companions, went to Holdfield, the 

state of the late Osgood Hanbury, a well-known 
panker of London, for the purpose of stealing 
young rooks from the rookery on that estate, (this 
vas at night time,) when he met with an accident 

falling from the top of a fir tree, not less than 
orty feet high. 

| He was carried by his comrades home to his 
Wife in a state of insensibility. The doctor was 
ent for, who pronounced that, though not actually 
éad, (as his companions and wife had supposed, ) 
st that he could not linger beyond an hour or so, 
tmost. He partially recovered, however, when 
iwas found that he had sustained an injury in 
he Spine, which entirely deprived him of the use 
his limbs. From that time forward, up to the 
tay of his death, (which took place eighteen years 
dsequently, in 1853,) he was, physically speak- 
(ag, never any thing other than a useless, im- 
otent trunk, without power, or motion, or feeling 

y of his limbs, or, indeed, in any part of his 
‘ody, save his head and neck. 
The powers of speech, sight, and hearing were 
nercifully preserved to him; otherwise he was, 

) all intents and purposes, as a dead man, utterly 
elpless, dependent for every want on the kind 
irs tender care of his wife, who, to the day of 
Wer death, (which took place four and one-half 
ears after the accident,) soothed and comforted 
4m under his trial with the utmost devotion. 
Mnd friends also came to his aid, amongst whom 
tay be named, specially, the late Osgood Han- 
‘ary and the members of his family, and the late 
wchard Meredith White, of Highfields, near 
soggeshall 
| About a year after the accident, a lady brought 


with a pencil, then shade them in the manner of 
a line engraving, in India ink, with a camel’s hair 
brush. 

From the time of the accident till his death, he 
reclined upon a sort of couch, capable of being 
drawn hither and thither, and upon which he was 
moved about. Resting upon this couch, he had 
his paper fixed to a desk, which was placed almost 
perpendicularly before, and in close proximity to 
his face. With his head inclined towards the 
right side, and with his hair pencil between his 
teeth, he produced, by means of the motion of 
his neck, assisted by his lips and tongue, the most 
beautifully turned strokes, rivalling, in fact, the 
greatest proficients in the art of drawing. 

It would, at first sight, appear incredible that 
the drawing which we have seen, and now more 
particularly alluded to, (A Rat-catcher with his 
Dogs) could have been done by any one not in 
possession of that very essential qualification to the 
production of such a work—“ the use of his hands” 
—a qualification, however, which Carter did not 
in the smallest degree possess. 

His method was, for his wife or sister—or who- 
ever was in attendance upon him at the time—to 
fill his brush with India ink, from a palette, and 
place it between his teeth, when Carter would, by 
a curious muscular action of his lips and tongue, 
twirl the brush round with great velocity, until 
he had thrown off all superfluous ink, and brought 
the brush to a very fine point. He would then 
execute the finest and most wonderfully delicate 
strokes by means of the action of his neck, &c., as 
just stated. 

His health prevented a close application to his 
art, though he learned to love it intensely; yet, 
of necessity, it was a work of much labor, toil and 
patience to him, a considerable space of time in- 
tervening between each stroke of his brush. All 
the latent energies of his mind, and faculties of 
body (crippled and confined though they were) 
appear, per force, to have concentrated themselves 
in the sense of a wonderful sight, and a touch 
with the tongue so delicate as to be miraculous. 
From an ignorant worker in a factory, he became 
a great, self-taught artist, and that, too, under the 
most difficult and trying circumstances possible to 
conceive. 

During his lifetime John Carter was an object 
of almost as great interest to the leading members 
of the medical profession of Great Britain, as he 
was to her chief artists. To the one branch of 
science it seemed surprising how a man in such a 
state of bodily infirmity should exist so long; to 
the other, a matter of even greater wonder how 
an ignorant man, totally. unlearned in the very 
rudiments of art, dispossessed of every faculty ap- 

arently necessary for its successful prosecution, 
should yet, in spite of such overwhelming odds, 
rise, in the brief space of but a few years, to bear 
favorable comparison with the best living artists 
of his day! These facts may seem paradoxical— 
they are no less true.—Late Paper. 


To applaud the possession of talent is absurd, 


Hittle book to Carter, containing an account of aland, like many other absurd actions, is greatly 
pung woman who, having lost the use of her|pernicious. Our approbation should depend on 
ands, had amused herself by drawing by the aid|the objects upon which the talent is enployed.— 


} 


| 
} 


“her mouth! This account interested Carter|.J. Dymond. 
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For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 


(Continued from page 171.) 


The following selections from the Journal are 
part of them without full date. They are sup- 
posed to belong to this period: 

‘3d mo. 1837. The unmerited favors conferred 
by an all-wise and all-merciful Protector and Pre- 
server, can scarcely fail awakening in the heart of 
the recipient the humble acknowledgment, ‘ What 
shall I render unto thee for all thy benefits’ un- 
ceasingly dispensed. Truly His judgments are 
unsearchable, and His ways past finding out. In 
his inscrutable wisdom I believe He is often 
pleased to lead the partially awakened mind into 
unutterable depths of humiliation and abasement, 
to stain in their view every selfish attraction ; and 
to create a thirst the polluted fountains of this 
this world never can allay. And as we are made 
willing to submit to the refining process, to know 
the spirit of judgment and burning livingly to 
operate, a gradual insight is given us into the 
mysteries of the kingdom. We come to see and 
to feel that the bitter cups, the agonizing conflicts, 
the doubts, fears, and discouragements, have had 
an end assigned them, and that an Almighty hand 
has wrought for us, to make that end a result 
most happy, carrying out effects that will prove 
themselves of momentous import. It is only as 
we submit to the humiliating process unavoidably 
our portion, that we can attain a state of childlike 
submissiveness, wherein we become willing to do 
or to suffer as our lot may be. In a little strength 
imparted to-day, I would thankfully commemorate 
the mercy that is unfailing, and gratefully ascribe 
to the Author of every blessing, thanksgiving and 
praise. I have been brought patiently and calmly 
to acquiesce in a case wherein my nature has 
shrunk from submission, and with regard to my 
feelings, I can scarcely refrain acknowledging ‘It 
is the Lord’s doings.’ I would earnestly petition 
for strength and ability to move in His wisdom ; 
and at all times and in all seasons show forth the 
charity, forbearance, and propriety of converse 
and conduct that evidence a mind imbued with 
christian principles, and acting under their sway.” 

“3d mo. 10th. It is certainly a favor for which 
we should feel grateful, when ability to suffer the 
deprivations of inward tranquility is granted us; 
when out of the very depths of poverty, we can 
acknowledge ’tis well for us to suffer. I have felt 
this morning as if in possession of nothing to sup- 
port and sustain the mental fabric, and yet satis- 
fied these things must needs be.” 

“5th mo. Ist. I can scarcely forbear express- 
ing the feelings of increased confidence and hope 
that have arisen, after a long period of mental 
gloom and spiritual poverty. I have enjoyed the 
privilege of attending our annual assembly, and 
the satisfaction and favor of feeling throughout a 
degree of that life, whose aboundings must con- 
tinue the crown and diadem of our religious as- 
semblies. But intermingled has been the convic- 
tion, how little ability I felt to estimate the op- 
portunity. The knowledge that little advancement 
in best things throughout the course of a whole 
year had been realized, was cause of mortification 
and sorrow, and heightened the fear that unfaith- 
fulness and spiritual apathy were the cause. But 
however undeserving, I cannot suppress the at- 
tendant belief, that at this period I realize a 
strength, no human effort could give me, and that 
an Almighty hand is still underneath for my sup- 
port; and with feelings softened, tendered, and 
full of gratitude, I have ventured to petition for 
strength to walk more and more conformably to 
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the will of Him, whose favor I sometimes feel]There are many inquiries after thee from thy 
Sympathy is a cordial drop in the 
cup of life; and the fellow-feeling of a friend a 
choice treasure.” 


dearer to me than my natural life.” 

“20th. It is cause of deep regret that the in- 
dulgence of a vain imagination still embitters 
many a thoughtful moment. Yet constant thank- 
fulness possesses me, in that I feel mercy, un- 
wearied, and unappreciated mercy still ut hand, 
as a soother and comforter. I often lament my 
inability to estimate it as I ought, and the know- 
ledge of my deficiency in this respect, teaches me 
many lessons of humility.” 

«5th mo. 28th, 1837. I have enjoyed an in- 
terval of almost total exemption from anxiety and 
care, and feeling this morning as if the cloud was 
again gathering around me, I have desired that 
the Arm of everlasting strength might endow me 
with the requisite portion, or at least a little por- 
tion of patience and resignation, not as a meed of 
merit, but of His abundant mercy.” 

The correspondence resumed : 

“ 5th mo, 1837. I expect has told thee 
more about Yearly Meeting than I could; and to 
enter again upon a detail, would only be as a twice 
told tale. I account it a high privilege to be per- 
mitted yearly to mingle with such a body, and to 
listen to the lively flow of exercises which prevail 
for the well-being of our Society, and its more 
permanent establishment on that basis which the 
storms and tempests and besetting cares, and be- 
guiling pleasures of this life, can neither subvert 
nor destroy. I thought that throughout the 
several sittings, Best Help was evidently mani- 
fested, and the consoling assurance given, that, 
notwithstanding our many short-comings and de- 
ficiencies, we are still a highly favored people, and 
owned by Him who has declared His gracious in- 
tention of continuing with His faithful followers 
‘even unto the end of the world.’ This is a con- 
soling assurance which I sometimes recur to with 
much pleasure, and with feelings of gratitude to 
that great Being whose promises are unfailing. 

« W. K., and his companion J. E., and C. W. 
haye just left us. The latter to return home ; the 
others in the prosecution of their religious visit. 
W.’s communication to us was short, but embraced 
the duties we owe each to the other, and to our 
Supreme Head : suggested the healthful exercise 
of love, and the offerings most acceptable from 
man to his Creator. Offered us the encourage- 
ment that results from faithful, united exercise; 
and the promise given the two or three who were 
met together in His name. He had two meetings 
yesterday at , as is usual there: purposes I 
believe reaching your neighborhood by the last of 
this week. He is not perhaps what would be 
termed an eloquent preacher; but those who are 
careful to occupy with the gift received, I think 
are equally acceptable, and perform their Master’s 
work with an eye as single to His honor. S. 
Hillman has a minute to visit our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, the meetings composing it, and the families 
composing Monthly Meeting. Thus after a 
long season of drought, it appears as if the herit- 
age might be again watered ; but whether or not 
any degree of fruit is the result of this gracious 
care of the great Husbandman from time to time 
extended, I am unable to answer. It is only 
reasonable to expect, that if such condescending 
care is slighted, our condemnation must be in pro- 
portion ; and if we are finally lost, the blame must 
rest with ourselves. 

“ We were glad to hear that thou wast better. 
The dispensations of Providence are past the reach 
of our limited vision; and when under the pressure 
of affliction, it becomes us best to seek after the 
spirit of patient resignation, believing that if our 
own misconduct does not cause the multiplication 
of privations, they will tend to our ultimate good. 


friends here. 
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(To be continued.) 


——__+>——_— 


CHANGE. 


Original. 


Change! restless change with nature’s pulse is beating— 


Her great, unerring, and eternal law,— 


A vast creation is this truth repeating, 


And from its action life and being draw ! 


The calm, clear brightness of the noontide glowing, 


Succeeds the beauty of the morning hour; 


The softer light of evening’s faint bestowing, 


Fades in the shadow of night’s darker power. 


The airs that fan the etherial brow of summer, 


Soon die in autumn’s frost-bespangled hair,— 


The proud old woods through every sylvan murmur, 


Whisper the changes Time has made them bear. 


The clouds that form the embattlements of heaven, 


Around the arch their varying courses range— 


To the bright army far beyond is given, 


The power of constant, never-ending change. 


Fair hills of earth have risen and descended— 


Cities have sunk beneath the restless wave— 


Man’s mighty passions with all nature blended, 


Through varying phases drift him to the grave. 


The heart hath changes, from its hour of waking 


To all the mystery of being, here, 


To that still time when dindred hearts seem breaking, 


In grieving sorrow round a burdened bier. 


Though ceaseless dropping wears the rocks hard fea- 


tures, 
We scarce can mark it as we pass along— 


And day by day the impress on our natures, 


We note but little in life’s ’wildering throng. 


But why should joys that strongly once allured us, 


Have lost the glamour that of old they wore? 


And wherefore do we, through the realms of Fancy, 


Chase the same phantoms of the brain no more? 


Though brightly round, the wavelets of existence 
Have tossed the sparkling foam of pleasure high, 


From deeper waters, and the blue of distance, 


We smile to see them slowly melt and die. _ 


A wail of sorrow breathed upon the dying, 
A thought from lives inwoven with our own, 


May rouse the spirit in dull bondage lying, 


And waken inward a more thrilling tone. 


Can we not all in glancing back discover 
Some spot unfaded, some remembered day, 
That stands a milestone by the road passed over, 
From whence we bore an older heart away ? 


Ab! we are changing, surely changing ever ; 
We cannot linger, nor be still the same, 

While thought and reason, weakness and endeavor, 
Show forth by action in our mortal frame. 


Farther or nearer, still our course is wending, 
The change of heart in God’s almighty plan,— 
The new creation, where His Light is sending 
A ray of knowledge to the soul of man. 


When far across the shadowy vale is streaming 
The glimmering radiance of our day’s decline, 

Ob! may that change so glorious and redeeming, 
Sisters and brothers, be both yours and mine! 


soo 


ON PRAYER. 


Through the skies when the thunder is hurled, 
The child to its parent will flee ; 

Thus amidst the rebukes of the world, 
I turn, O my Father, to thee. 


Selected. 


In vain would they bid me retire ; 

In vain would they silence my prayer ; 
Tis eye-sight, ’tis life, I require; 

I seek to be snatched from despair. 


In this valley of sorrow and strife, 

Prayer shall rise with my earliest breath ; 
It shall mix in the business of life, 

And soften the struggles of death. 


I was often sorrowfully concerned to observe i 
the nomination of Friends to Quarterly an 
Yearly meetings, a disposition to make excuse 
Believing those meetings were established undé 
the influence and power of Divine Wisdom, 
thought if there was a proper attention to th 
guidance of the same, Friends, would be direete 
in their nomination; that the great Lord of th 
harvest would choose whom He pleased to en 
ploy in any particular service; and I though 
there might be danger, in lightly and hasti 
making excuses, lest it should be disobeying th 
call of the Most High. It appeared to me, th 
worldly concerns had too much influence ; that 
was considered whether it would be convenier 
or not.. Now I know from my own experienc 
that if an ear was open to listen to excuse 
enough would be presented against many servic 
or duties, as attending week day meetings, an 
others, in times of business. But I saw or fel 
it was safest and best to have a single eye, 
have only one object in view, what the Lord r 
quired of me, than to look on temporal concern 
whether it was convenient or not, but simp 
give up and leave the consequence; and I ca 
with humble thankfulness and gratitude acknow 
edge, the inconveniences or losses I might have a 
prehended would be the consequence, were chan 
ed into a comfortable sense of Divine approbatio 
and an abundant reward of peace.—John Spal 


ing. 


Errors Excepted.—According to M. Buckle 
statistics it would seem that the proportion of pe 
sons who misdirect letters does not greatly va 
In this country it is certainly considerable. Du 
ing the year covered by the report of the Pos 
master-General, the dead-letter office has had 
deal with the enormous number of 4,306,5( 
letters, of which, however, 1,500,000 were cire 
lars and gift and lottery advertisements, direc 
more or less at random. 

But not less than a million letters were mail 
during the year, without signatures, and mis¢ 
rected, or so badly directed that the address w 
totally unintelligible. These were destroye 
More than a million and a half others—1,611,6 
—were restored to their writers by the care of t 
dead-letter office. Thus it seems that at least t 
and a half millions of mistakes were made, in 
operation which one would think likely to enl 
the sufficient care of the writer, the addressing 
a letter. 

Twenty-one thousand three hundred and six 
five of these misdirected letters contained mor 
to the amount of $138,365; 13,770 others cq 
tained small sums of less than a dollar eac 
21,262 contained bills of exchange, checks, dee 
&e., to the value of over five millions of dolla 
and over 49,000 contained photographs, jewe 
&e. 5,469 persons made written applications 
lost letters, and 1,110 letters so applied for 
found and returned. 

It appears from the returns that in the 
covered by the report, 278 letters reached t 
dead-letter office for every 33,000 letters maile 
one letter misdirected or illegibly directed 
every 119 mailed. In 1859 the proportion 
much greater, 381 dead-letters in every 33,00 
and the proportion of errors has decreased e 
year since. 

It is surely a curious proof of our liabilit 
error, that in an operation condueted natur 
with great care, and always thought of co 
able importance at the moment, so prodigi 
number of errors should be committed that 
amount to millions every year. If aman mi 


uppose himself to have done with exactness any 


een mailed last year was so faultily sent that it 
rought up only in the dead-letter office.—JL. 

st. 

Selected. 

» At Sheffield, on the 11th of 8d month, John 
7emberton makes the following remarks : 
| Friends were exhorted to seek and know the 
\uord for themselves, and to depend and wait on 
dim ; which, it is to be lamented, is much want- 
ng in many places, both among preachers and 
ther members; an itching ear being in the 
atter to hear something to divert and please, and 
in the former a desire to speak, that the people 
‘night not be scattered ; which is for want of self 
yeing thoroughly mortified and slain, and from 
ndulging a foolish pity. Ob, may I, if it should 
dlease the Lord to qualify me to preach the gos- 
jel of peace and glad tidings, be preserved from 
toing forth without the true motion, and speak- 
‘ng from former experience, without a renewed 
{ualification, and witnessing Him who is the 
)rue guide, to put forth; that God may be glori- 
lied, his people edified, and he that ministers be 
refreshed and have the answer of peace.— 
Priends’ Library. 
i From “The Naturalist in British Columbia.” 
P The Dentalium, or Money-shell. 
It may not be generally known that the Den- 


furrency by the native tribes of North-west Amer- 


an genus of univalve shells, principally worthy 
if remark for brilliancy of colouring, and suscep- 
bility of taking a high polish, and usually des- 
l@nated cowries, has long been used as a medium 
}f currency. The animal living in the shell is a 
asteropodous mollusc, and the money-shell be- 
longs to a species well known in commerce as the 
prea moneta, or money cowrie. This shell is 
he money, the current coin in use by the natives 
f Bengal, Siam, and various parts of Africa. 
he grand supply comes from the African coast, 
here the shells are collected by the negresses 
nd exported to various parts of the world. Just 
s the cowrie is used in other parts of the world 
§ money, so the dentalium, in North-west Amer- 
ca, is applied to a similar purpose. 

“The form of the shell, as its name at once sug- 
ests, is tooth-shaped ; but the tooth, the resem- 
Hance to which has given rise to the name, is 
the long holding or canine tooth of a carnivorous 
dammal : the holding-fang of the dog may be cited 
isa familiar illustration. The tenant of the shell 
‘longs to the family Dentaliadz. 

“The shell has an orifice at both ends, and the 
imal inhabiting it is attached to its calcareous 
Ouse near the smaller opening. LHyes it has 
{con e, nor any long tentacles or fishing-arms. 

‘The foed of these molluscs appears to be strictly 
‘fananimal character. Living, as I shall further 
iM explain, in the sand, they wage war on and 
ntinually devour small bivalves, foraminifera or 
ay small marine zoophyte that an unlucky des- 
hy may chance to wash within reach of these 
jabmarine cannibals. 

The habit of the animal is to burrow in the 
and, the small end of the shell being invariably 
‘Ownwards, to live in water from four to eight 
athoms in depth, and always to choose a sheltered 
arbour or arm of the sea as its haunt. The 
end of the shell placed close to the surface 
‘the sand, allows the animal free scope to seize 
Pon any unsuspicious wanderer that prowls near 


i 
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The intrinsic value of the shell, as an article of 


me thing, it would be the right directing of a|barter, entirely depends upon its length; and the 
etter. Yet one letter in one hundred and nine-| question as to whether the shell when procured 


shall figuratively speaking, represent a sovereign 
or a shilling, is calculated by the Indians in this 
way :—If twenty-five shells placed end to end 
measure a fathom or six feet in length, these 
twenty-five shells, when strung together side by 
side, are called a hi-qua. The squaws string 
them very neatly. A small bit of dried sinew, 
taken from the suspensory ligament of the rein- 
deer (here called the caribou), is passed through 
the shell, there being, as I have already said, a 
hole at each end. These transverse pieces of lig- 
ament are made securely fast to two lateral or 
side-cords, which side-cords are fastened together 
at each end; so that the string of shells, when 
complete, is like a ribbon made of holding-teeth. 
The string is generally ornamented most elabo- 
rately with fragments of nacre from the haliotis 
shell, and tufts of dry wool taken from the moun- 
tain-goat (Capra americana). 

The short, broken, and inférior’shells are strung 
together in the same manner, but in various 
lengths, and represent shillings or pence, as the 
string is either long or short, or the shells defec- 
tive. All inferior strings, irrespective of either 
length or quality, are called kop-kops. The hi- 
qua represents the sovereign, the highest standard 
of currency, and, as a rule, would purchase one 
male or two female slaves. The value of the 
slave, estimating it by the sum paid in blankets 


alium, or Money-shell, is used as an article of/fora slave at the present day, would be about 50/. 


sterling. Forty kop-kops equal a hi-gua in value, 
but various small bargains are made, and small 
debts paid, with kop-kops only, just_as we pay 
away shillings, or lesser coin. 

Since the Hudson’s Bay Company have estab- 
lished trading stations along the coast, at the 
north end of Vancouver Island, and on the main 
rivers inland, both east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, blankets and beaver skins have be- 
come money, so to speak, and the medium of 
exchange. If you bargain with an Indian in the 
interior to do any service, you agree to give him 
so many skins, either per diem, oras a fixed price 
for the work that is to be done; but in making 
this agreement, it is not understood that the em- 
ployer must really pay so many beaver skins. 
What is meant is this—that the Indian gets an 
order from you on the trading-post of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, for goods equal to the value 
of the beaver-skins you contract to pay him. 

But in early days, ere the red and white men 
knew each other, the dentalium was the only 
currency in use. It is quite clear, and also a very 
curious fact, that the hi-qua and kop-kop were 
known and used by the Indians of the interior at 
some distant period, although no trace of their 
use, or knowledge of the shell, exists among them 
at present; for in digging out some flint imple- 
ments, stone beads, and other things I need not 
here enumerate, from the drift, [found numbers of 
dentaliums and round buttons made of the Haliotis 
nacre. The distance from the nearest seaboard 
was about a thousand miles, and the language 
spoken by these inland Indians quite incompre- 
hensible to the Indians on the coast. But as I 
haye more to say about the various tribes occupy- 
ing North-west America, I shall here only explain 
the system adopted by the Indians to capture the 
money shells. 

An Indian when shell-fishing arms himself 
with a long spear, the haft of which is light deal ; 
to the end of it is fastened a strip of wood placed 
transversely, but driven full of teeth made of 
bone; the whole affair resembles a long comb 
affixed to the end of a stick with the teeth very 
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wide apart. A squaw sits in the stern of the 
canoe, and paddles it slowly along, whilst the In- 
dian with the spear stands in the bow. He stabs 
this comblike affair into the sand at the bottom 
of the water, and after giving two or three prods 
draws it up to look at it: if he has been success- 
ful, perhaps four or five money-shells have been 
impaled on the teeth of the spear. It is a very 
ingenious mode of procuring them, for it would 
be quite impracticable either to dredge or net 
them out; and they are never, as far as I know, 
found between tide-marks. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Without Holiness no Man shall See the Lord.” 

According to the Holy Scriptures, disobedience 
to the Divine command, brought sin into the 
world, and death by sin ; for death was “ the wages 
of sin’’ in the first place, and ever will be. And 
this death has passed upon all, “for all have 
sinned.’ Sin and death caused the separation 
between man and God, the fountain of life and 
purity. And man was shut out from the tree of 
life, and from the sacred enclosure and paradise of 
God. A flaming sword was then placed to keep 
the way of the tree of life, so that man in his sin- 
ful condition, which he had now inherited, could 
not partake of it and live. But life and immor- 
tality are brought to light by the Gospel. And 
‘«‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments,* 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city.’ 
And the promise is, ‘‘ to him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
widst of the paradise of God.” 

Here, then, is a way in mercy provided for our 
escape from the present wrath, and from the wrath 
to come. And it is by doing His commandments, 
(not our own, nor the commandments of men; 
neither is it by hearing only, but by doing his 
commandments,) until a complete victory is ob- 
tained, and an overcoming is experienced, over 
all the evil propensities which pertain to the fallen 
nature, or to the first Adam, which is of the earth, 
and is ‘ earthy.” 

We are by nature the children of wrath, and 
shall so remain, until that wrathful nature is over- 
come. 

The mystery of iniquity doth abundantly work, 
and that which “now letteth, will let, until it 
be taken out of the way.’’ That which caused 
the separation between man and his Maker, must 
be removed, before we can ever regain that bliss- 
ful state from which we have fallen, and enter 
again in full communion with our heavenly Lord. 

In order for this, we must pass (spiritually) 
under the cleansing and separating operation of 
that flaming sword, which turns every way upon 
the transgressing nature within, and destroys it 
all. For nothing impure or unholy can ever enter 
the heavenly enclosure. ‘But to him that over- 
cometh,” &c. Those have a right to the tree of 
life—to Christ, the bread of life. And he that 
eateth of this spiritual and heavenly bread, we are 
told, shall live forever. 

In overcoming, we have need to “take unto us 
the whole armor of God.” And “above all, the 
shield of faith, whereby we shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked.” The weapons 
of our warfare will then be far from carnal; they 
will be spiritual; and hence “ mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strongholds” of sin 
and Satan; first in ourselves, and’ then in those 
around us whereunto we are called. Until this 
overcoming is experienced, we should not only 


* Not the outward Jewish commandments, but the 
inward and spiritual commandments to christians, 
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fight the enemy of our souls, but we should learn 
to wrestle and fight in a way that we can over- 
come. For if we fight him in our own strength, 
he still overcomes ws. While self remains alive 
in us, Satan still has ground to work upon. 

We may fight and war, and yet have not, be- 
cause we ask not; and we may ask and receive 
not, because we ask amiss. (James iv. 2,3.) So 
while we are striving “to enter in at the strait 
gate,” we must strive under the influence of the 
right spirit. For it is said that ‘ many will seek 
to enter in and shall not be able.”’” And Christ 
says, in another place, ‘‘ Many will say unto me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” (Matt. vii. 22, 23.) Here appears to 
have been workers ; and even those who thought 
they had done many wonderful works ; casting 
out devils in his name, &e., but in it all, they 
were not known by Him whom they professed to 
serve. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi. 
7,8.) The living God, dwells ia living temples 
only. And it is the living only, who livingly 
proclaim of his goodness. The dead cannot praise 
him. They may speak of him from the letter, but 
the letter cannot give life. ‘The world by wis- 
dom knows not God.” 

The intellectual wit and smartness which seem 
increasingly to abound in the present day, is a 
very different thing from that spiritual intelligence 
which at times is eminently granted to the hum- 
ble, prayerful christian believer. The one is from 
the earth, and is earthly ; the other is from heaven, 
and is heavenly. And as a stream cannot rise 
higher than its fountain, so this intellectual acute- 
ness, with all its boasted eloquence, can never 
raise the soul to God. 

God is light and life, and unchangable. And 
we must be changed from darkness and death, 
into his likeness again, before we can be fully re- 
conciled to him. And nothing can produce this 
change, but the Spirit and power of Christ, or 
the grace of God operating on the willing and 
obedient heart. DoH. 

Lotus, Ind., First month, 1868. 


Cost of Armed Peace. 


Europe is now one vast camp, and swarms with 
an expensive soldiery from the Ural mountains 
to the capes of the Atlantic, and the inlets of the 
Mediterranean. Not one nation has full confi- 
dence in the friendship of any other. If there is 
a State in Europe which, from its. position, the 
character of its military geography, the strength 
of its natural and artificial obstaeles, ought to 
feel the intense satisfaction of complete security, 
it is France. Combined Europe would find it al- 
most hopeless to assail her; yet she thirsts for 
more soldiers, more armaments, more fortresses, 
and her action abroad stirs up doubt, apprehen- 
sion, and, of course, counter armaments. 
France would sit still, and mind her own affairs, 
her present host of soldiers would more than 
suffice her needs. At this moment she can put 
in the field five armies, each a hundred thousand 
strong; but a defensive attitude does not please 
her, and so her government demands the means 
of putting seven hundred thousand men in the 
field. Prussia, struggling to maintain her new 
gains, and found a real German Empire, is actu- 
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ally laying hands upon every effective male within 
her reach, moved thereto, partly by the influence 
of custom, but chiefly by dread of a coalition. 
Russia is fanning the fires of insurrection all 
through the Hast, and swelling to their full limit 
the enormous armies she has on foot. Even Italy, 
all but bankrupt, chin-deep in deficits, maintains 
a public force; and Belgium, although styled 
neutral, in the language of diplomacy, feels bound 
to array scores of thousands more than she would 
need were it is certain her neutrality would be 
respected. Austria trembles at every breath, 
runs forth to seek strange alliances, and spends 
on soldiering sums disproportioned to her means. 
When the cost of an armed peace is draining 
every exchequer, it is not surprising that capital 
should shrink back at the mere mention of loans. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
military peace establishment of Europe consists 
of 2,800,000 men, while the war establishment 
rises to the awful total of 5,000,000. The cost 
of the peace array of the European States does 
not fall far short of £80,000,000 annually. Aus- 
tria keeps on foot permanently 278,137 men, at 
a charge of £8,876,300; Spain expends £4,200,- 
000 upon 234,426 men; France maintains 404,- 
000 men under arms, and pays £14,000,000 for 
the luxury (?) Italy, out of her well-drained treas- 
ury, devotes £6,603,444 to an army 222,321 
strong; the peace establishment of North Ger- 
many cannot now fall short of 300,000 men, nor 
the cost fall much below £8,000,000. The huge 
Russian levy of 800,000 men extracts from the 
national chest £15,250,000; while our own regu- 
lars, militia, and volunteers, are maintained for 
the trifling sum of £14,569,279. These are the 
principal items in the dread account, and the 
smaller States complete the full tale. Hight na- 
tions spend on their soldiers and establishments 
£72,000,000. These sums represent the annual 
rate at which we insure an uncertain peace—a 
peace interrupted by three great wars in fifteen 
years, and now in extreme peril of a wholesale 
breaking up. Butall this does not represent the 
total cost of the warlike machinery. Five States 
—<Austria, Spain; France, England, and Italy— 
employ, in addition, 213,887 men for sea service, 
and spend upwards of seventeen millions on their 
navies. Including Russia and the smaller 
States, the total expenditure for military and 
naval purposes in Europe is not less than £100,- 
000,000 per annum. The worst of it is, that 
when this vast outlay has been made, Europe is 
not one whit more certain of tranquillity, nor is 
any one of the several States assured that it will 
not have to fight for its life. That constitutes 
the ‘irony of the situation.” 

But. when we have summed up the actual cost 
of this array by sea and land, the total still falls 
short of the enormous penalty levied upon the na- 
tions. Who can truly estimate the additional 
loss arising from the forced abstinence of two 
millions and a half of men in the prime and vigor 
of life from reproductive labor. Suppose we es- 
timate their probable earnings, if employed, at 
only one shilling per diem, the total loss per week 
of six days is no less than £750,000, or £89,000,- 
000 per annum. To this we should add the 


If| difference between their wages and the value of 


tbeir productions, and, if we only double it, the 
total exceeds the whole revenue of France. If 
we were to set down £200,000,000 a-year, as the 
total loss to Europe in hard cash, and as a con- 
sequence of compulsory abstineuce from labor, 
we should not be far wrong, especially if we in- 
clude the evil effect of insecurity upon enterprise. 

No wonder that governments require loans, 
that nations should vegetate for want of railways, 


that capital should be withheld even where 
abounds. Here is the French Emperor proposir 
an elaborate plan for the spending of £8,000,00 
upon parish roads, to be spent in ten years, an 
be repaid in ever so many more; yet, the oth 
day, he did not hesitate to spend, it was sai¢ 
£6,000,000, in less than ten weeks, upon warlik 
preparations, having for their object the evietio 
of Prussia from Luxemburg. Russia stands 
much in need of roads and railways as Spain 
yet behold her expenditure on warlike agencie 
Prussia wishes to consolidate her power ; and bot 
Prussia and Austria desire to conciliate their pe 
ple, and seem to think huge levies of men an 
money the best mode of accomplishing the en 
in view. 4 

The French Revolution bequeathed to gover 
ments the fatal legacy of the conscription. Th 
ready method of raising large armies was speedi 
adopted, and one great obstacle of carrying o 
war was removed—the difficulty of seizing 
men. Except in moments of national passio 
no government could raise and pay for huge al 
mies by voluntary enlistment. But now Pruss 
has shown that a strong executive need only co 
sider the effective male population the limit 
military enrolments. While the system of co 
scription exists, all proposals for disarming a 
absurd delusions, since a State, under that syster 
may keep comparatively few men under arm 
and yet be able to lay its hands on triple tl 
number. No doubt a great deal may be said fi 
conscription ; but it is not the least effective age 
in augmenting the vast charges of an armé¢ 
peace.— Economist. 


True Repentance.—I recollect hearing or rea 
ing of a zealous, pious parish minister who, d 
ring a twenty years’ residence in his parish, ke 
a regular account of the number of sick perso 
he visited during this period. The parish w 
thickly populated, and of course, during his res 
dence many of bis parishioners were carried 
their graves. A considerable number, howeve 
recovered, and, amongst these, two thousand wh 
in immediate prospect of death, gave those ev 
dences of a change of heart which in the judg 
ment of charity would connect with everlastir 
salvation, supposing them to have died under tk 
circumstances referred to. As, however, the tr 
is best known by its fruits, the sincerity of the 
sick-bed repentances was yet to be tried and ¢ 
the promises and vows thus made to be fu 
filled. Now out of these two thousand person 
two, and only two—allow me to repeat it, “tw 
and only two’’—by their future lives proved th 
their repentance was sincere, and their conve 
sion genuine. Nineteen hundred and ninety-eig 
returned to their former carelessness, indifferene 
and sinfulness, and thus showed how little th 
repentence is to be depended upon which 
merely extorted by the rack of nature, or fore¢ 
by the fear of future punishment.—Lag Pap 


A Visit to the Great Glacier of New Zeala 
—An English paper has an account of a vis 
paid recently by the chief officers of the Geolog 
‘cal Department to the great glacier on the we 
side of Mount Cook. The foot of the glacie 
which is but thirteen miles from the sea, is 1,9¢ 
feet wide. Neither the glacier nor the immer 
field of snow which feeds it is visible from th 
river until within a quarter of a mile of it, wh 
the stupenduous mass of snow and ice at on 
breaks upon the view. Below the glacier a r 
cent moraine extends for several hundred ya 
‘consisting of debris of the rock, twenty feet dee 
underlaid by ice and snow, through which ¢ 
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jiderable streams of water run, which are ren- 
llered visible in round holes, caused by the giv- 
ing way of the ice and by cracks in the surface. 
Dn the southern side there has recently been a 
reat fracture of the ice and breach of the rock, 
which had fallenin immense masses. The party 
scended on the northern side, where the snow 
r ice formed rounded hills, undisturbed by any 
bracks or fissures. The glacial matter is porous, 
snd presents tolerable footing; it is of a gray 
holor, full of small dirt, with occasional stones, 
which had evidently fallen from the surrounding 
ills. 

The great peculiarity of this glacier is not only 
s immense size, but the consequent fact of its 
ecending to so low a level—640 feet above the 
ea level—instead of ending, as is usually the 
vase, at an altitude of some 3,000 or 4,000 feet, 
lose to the limit of perpetual snow, among Al- 
vine vegetation. Here the green bush extends 
pme thousands of feet above the glacier, on the 
iteep sides of the range in which the glacier has 
jut the deep narrow gorge. Not a single Alpine 
Hlant rewarded the research of the party, and the 
‘emperature on the glacier was scarcely below 
that on the flat below. With some ceremony 
‘he party named it the Victoria Glacier. The 
\eight of the peak of Mount Cook is found to be 
12,362 feet.—Late Paper. 


| Animal Life.—One of the striking facts per- 
aining to animal life, and one which every tiller 
f the soil has noticed, whether as a gardener, an 
tehardist, or more general farmer, is the great 
auitiplicity of animal life seen in one season, 
nd an almost extinction the next year. The 
ear 1866 was remarkable for the great numbers 
jf red squirrels in Maine and other New England 
jitates. They abounded every where. LHvery 
use had its squirrels, and every fence had them 
is occupants. Last year we did not see one. 
‘nm 1866 the caterpillars covered the apple trees 
i th their nests. Last year we saw but a single 
jest. Thus, by a wise provision of an all ruling 
d'rovidence, these pests, which, if allowed to in- 
Trease from year to year unchecked, would prove 


Man’s appetites and evil propensities are born 
and bred with him, and flesh and blood have a 
stronger affinity for them than for any other rela- 
tions whatever. Reason may essay to lay down 
rules for their government, but however admir- 
ably deduced from admitted truths, and nicely 
adapted to guide the judgment, while self retains 
its power, they are more likely to become subser- 
vient to the feelings they ought to restrain, than 
to urge the self-denying course of virtue. The 
history of the many attempts made to eradicate 
the sin and evils of dramdrinking, strikingly illus- 
trate the impossibility of securing any great woral 
reform, by other means than the influence of vital 
religion on the hearts of the people, enlightening 
them to see the evil to which they are prone, 
bringing them to feel the duty to restrain their 
natural propensities, and by a superhuman agency, 
enabling them to perform that duty. 

For many years the press has been largely em- 
ployed in carrying information relative to the 
wickedness and wretchedness of intemperance 
into the homes of the poor, and in urging on the 
rich and the intelligent the obligation to give the 
powerful aid of their example in rooting out the 
vile custom of taking strong drink. Books have 
been written in various styles and widely diffused, 
the newspapers have teemed with cogent facts and 
reasoning, exhibiting to the view of all, the viru- 
lent power of this monster vice to destroy domes- 
tic peace, to substitute haggard want for plentiful 
industry, to corrupt the morals, to undermine all 
that is lovely and amiable, to drag its victims 
down to the lowest depths of depravity and crime, 
and finally to consign them to premature graves. 
Lecturers have traversed the country striving by 
fluent discourses and graphic descriptions, to act 
on the feelings of their hearers, so as to induce 
them to give a pledge of abstinence, and repeat- 
edly a ‘‘ temperance reformation” has been inau- 
gurated and stimulated, until it has appeared to 
run through whole sections of the community 
almost like an epidemic, rejoicing many good men 
with the hope that the people had really become 
convinced of their folly, and were resolved to es- 
cape from its ignominious punishment. Legisla- 


jae destruction of every plant, like the waves of|tive interference has been invoked, and in a few 


‘The sea are bidden “Thus far shalt thou go, and 
‘0 farther.” —Maine Farmer. 


| There is no christianity without humility. 
Oe 
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"| There need be no stronger evidence how com- 
ps ely man’s appetites may obtain the mastery 
;7er his reason and his intellectual morality, while 
@ still thinks himself free to act, and capable to 

j faintain his good character and social standing, 
ian the habit indulged by a very large portion of 

is enlightened community, of using some kind 

‘4? Other of alcoholic drink. Notwithstanding the 
“general acknowledgment of the evil consequences 
1’ intemperance, and their continual exhibition to 
‘ ab ic view, the rapid demoralization it produces, 
fis the certainty with which it undermines the 
salth of those who are betrayed into it ; although 
| pe complaint is never stilled against the enormous 
"px which it imposes on all classes of the commu- 
"pty, directly or indirectly, yet dram drinking 
bntinues to be practised by millions, secretly or 
fore openly, and is tolerated by all as an evil for 
phich the wit of man has not yet discovered a 
‘llmedy that the public will allow to be long ap- 
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instances State governments have attempted to 
exterminate the denounced mischief by the strong 
arm of the law. 

Much good has doubtless resulted from all these 
efforts, and the christian philanthropist can rejoice 
in their continuance and their extension. It 
must, however, be confessed with sorrow, that 
although they may have been blessed in individual 
instances, they have failed to reach the root of 
the evil. Some noxious weeds have been plucked 
up, but good seed has not taken their place. The 
means used have failed to bring the hearts of the 
people under the power of religion, by which alone 
a true sense of the vileness and wickedness of the 
habit of using spirituous liquors as a drink can be 
called forth, and a conscientious scruple against 
indulging in it be produced and kept alive in the 
heart. “ Who can understand his errors? Cleanse 
Thou me from secret faults: keep back thy ser- 
vant from presumptous sins.” Hence when the 
artificial excitement has cooled, and the natural 
reaction takes place, the people, having been acted 
on more by sympathy with a popular agitation 
than by conviction and repentance of wrong, have 
swung back almost to the other extreme, and 
drunkenness and debauchery have appeared to 
abound more than before the pledges to abstain 
were asked or given. 

The late war was a powerful agency in promo- 
ting intemperance, and we are now witnessing 
among its deleterious effects, a grievous deteriora- 


tion in the moral character of the people. The 
developments made at Washington within the 
last two months by the Congressional Committee 
appointed to examine into the frauds committed 
on the revenue, in the tax to be collected on 
whiskey, as well as the statements made by the 
Commissioners and others, make a deplorable ex- 
hibit of the power exercised by the dealers in 
that article; showing how greatly they influence 
legislation ; direct and profit by official patronage, 
and how almost impossible it is to find persons 
willing to hold the offices of inspector or col- 
lectors of this tax, who are proof against the 
bribery and corruption resorted to by distillers, 
liquor dealers and dramsellers. It seems as though 
the whiskey interest aims at, and often succeeds 
in governing the whole country. It holds the 
powerful lever of enormous wealth in its hands, 
which it is ever on the alert to use for securing 
license to carry on unhampered, and extend un- 
limitedly its direful trade, involving the destruc- 
tion of the bodies—and may we not say—the 
souls of men. 

It is said that vices, like wild beasts, grow fond 
of those who feed them. Hence—confident of the 
support of the thousands who resort tothem for the 
stimulus of alcohol, and of most of the politicians 
of all parties, who pander to their wishes in order 
to enlist their services in the frequently recurring 
electioneering campaigns—these venders of liquid 
poison in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, where laws were passed a year ago which 
they consider inimical to their business, have not 
hesitated to declare publicly that all such laws 
shall be wiped from the statute books, and that 
they will not permit any interference that is likely 
to curtail their sales. As the class of men which 
is most helplessly under the influence of the 
keepers of taverns and grogshops, often hold the 
balance of power between the two great political 
parties, politicians, as has been observed, are ready 
to purchase their support and votes, by complying 
with their demands, though thereby they betray 
the moral and material interests of their other 
constituents. 

Thus it may be said that in many parts of our 
country distillers, whiskey-dealers and dram- 
drinkers hold the reins of the government, and 
shape all laws that are deemed necessary to pro- 
mote their own interest and purposes. While 
slavery was cherished cotton was king, but cot- 
ton has been dethroned and whiskey bids fair to 
mount the throne, and unless there shall be a more 
vigorous resistance to its encroachments, subject 
the people to its behests. In the three States 
named, the initiatory steps have been taken in the 
legislatures ; bills for repealing the laws restricting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors have been brought 
forward, and from the tone of sentiment promul- 
gated through the daily press, we infer such 
repeal will take place. 

Although the whole nation is oppressed by 
taxation, and manufacturers of all kinds complain 
that they are unable to keep up under the burden 
thus imposed on them, yet it is publicly acknowl- 
edged that the tax on whiskey cannot be collected ; 
the revenue from it is but one-fourth of what it 
would be if all distillers paid the tax assessed, and 
sales are daily made of it at prices far below the tax 
required by the law. This phase of the subject 
presents an interesting problem for our political 
financiers to solve, and could a statesman be found 
with intellect and christian courage sufficient to 
throw open to the light the intricate mazes of the 
dark and crafty combination, that now defies the 
ingenuity and power of the co-ordinate branches 
of our government, and devise a system by which 
this source of woe should at least be made to pay 
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the price charged on those who keep it flowing, he 
would make himself renowned and bestow a great 
boon on the country. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forxian.—The report which has been extensively 
circulated that Russia was sending troops to the southern 
frontier is untrue. The Russian government, in an offi- 
cial note, denies the rumor. ; 

The French Emperor has forbidden the publication of 
Prince Napoleon’s pamphlet on the subject of the foreign 
and domestic affairs of France. There is much popular 
disappointment at this unexpected decision of the em- 
peror. The United States fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Farragut, will remain. at Toulon during the 
rest of the winter. The tone of the French press, as 
well as that of Prussia, is entirely peaceful. Ten of the 
Paris newspapers have been fined 1000 francs each, for 
printing illegal reports of the proceedings of the Corps 
Legislatiff. The French government has issued an offi- 
cial note, announcing the new army law, and arguing 
that, instead of being a war measure, it is a pledge of 
continued peace. It is said that a new French loan, to 
the amount of 750,000,000 francs, will soon be put in 
the market. A republican paper was put into circula- 
tion in Paris on the 24th, but the copies were imme- 
diately seized by the police. 

The Italian Minister Menabrea, has addressed a sharp 
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Unirep Srarus.—Congress.—The supplementary act 
for the government of the rebel States, which passed 
the House of Representatives, is under debate in the 
Senate. The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has 
reported in favor of selling the iron-clad ships of war. 
The resolution for the admission of Philip F., Thomas to 
a seat as Senator from Maryland, has met with strong 
Opposition on account of his supposed sympathy witb 
the rebels during the late war. The House bill to arrest 
the further contraction of the currency has also passed 
the Senate. Bills authorizing the Commissioners of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to distribute among the destitute 
poor of the South desiccated meats and vegetables not 
used during the war ; and the Controller of the Currency 
to replace national bank notes which have been muti- 
lated or destroyed—likewise passed the Senate. The 
House of Representatives has passed a bill for the sale 
of the arsenal grounds at St. Louis and Liberty, Mis- 
souri, and of part of the Fort Leavenworth reservation. 
Bills and resolutions on a great variety of subjects have 
been brought before the House. 

Immigration.—The following gives the yearly arrivals 
of immigrants at New York for the last twenty years: 


note to the Spanish government, called forth by the 
speech of Queen Isabella, at the opening of the Cortes, 
in which it was announced that Spain was ready to in- 
terfere for the defence of the Papal territory. Menabrea 
informs the Spanish cabinet that Italy will not admit 
the intervention of any foreign Power, save France, in 
whose case such intervention is allowed only by special 
treaty. A bill, imposing a tax on incomes, has been 
adopted by the Italian Parliament. ; 

The lower house of the Danish Legislature has ap- 
proved the treaty for the transfer of the Danish West 
India Islands to the United States. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a letter from South 
America, which says that the communications of Presi- 
dent Lopez at Humaita are secure, and the attempt of the 
Allies to take that fortification by seige is hopeless. The 
cholera has broken out in Buenos Ayres, and specie 
payments have been suspended in Montevideo. 

The Fenian difficulties continue. Lord Stanley made 
a speech at Bristol on the 23d, in which he asserted that 
Ireland was never before in a more prosperous condi- 
tion, nor had she ever been more disaffected. He 
thought the proposed church reforms ought to go over 
to the next Parliament, and as to land reforms in Ireland, 
they were out of the question, George Francis Train, 
who was arrested at Queenstown, was liberated after a 
short detention. Thomas Simon, sheriff of the island 
of Alderney, has been arrested and put in prison on the 
charge of being connected with the Fenian organization. 
The latest dispatches received from Abyssinia show that 
the British forces had yet made no advance beyond 
Senafe. Intelligence of the condition of the British 
captives had been received in camp at Senafe. They 
were at Magdala, alive and well, but were carefully 
guarded to prevent their escape. It was feared they 
would be put to death when the king heard of the ap- 
proach of the British forces. It is reported that the 
Abyssinian king is confronted by rebels in his own 
dominions, and near his own palace. 

The Spanish Minister of War has ordered 50,000 
American rifles. 

A late dispatch from the City of Mexico says, that 
President Juarez has tendered to Romero, late Minister 
to Washington, a position in his Cabinet as Minister of 
Finance. It was probable Romero would return to 
Washington for a short time, before entering upon his 
new duties. A Mexican fleet arrived before Campeche 
on the 19th of First month, and disembarked 2000 men, 
who would immediately march upon Sisal to suppress 
the revolution. The government of Mexico is about 
forming an alliance with the republics of Peru, Chili, 
and Bolivia. 

Letters from Paris say the reports of the Prefects of 
the Departments in regard to the state of French feeling 
on the army bill, are quite unfavorable. They generally 
concur in the statement that the measure is decidedly 
unpopular. F 

A very heavy gale passed over the northern counties 
of Scotland on the 26th, blowing down houses, &c., and 
causing some loss of life. It was feared that the ship- 
ping on the coast must have suffered great damage. On 
the 27th Consols were quoted at 934. U.S. 5-20’s, 72, 
Middling uplands cotton, 7j a 7jd. Breadstuffs un- 
changed. 

t 


1848, . . 189,176 | 1858, 78,589 
1849, ... j= ., 920,%91,1-2889, 79,322 
1850, .. 212,603 | 1860, 105,162 
1861, & 289,601 | 1861, 65,529 
1852, . 300,992 | 1862, 76,306 
1853, 284,945 | 1863, 156,844 
1854, 319,223 | 1864, . 225,216 
1855, 136,823 1865, . 196,347 
1856, 142,342 11866, . 233,398 
1857, 183,773 rt) 242,371 

Total, ; ; 3,739,353 


Of the immigration of last year 117,591 persons came 
from Germany, and 105,161 from Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 252. Of consump- 
tion, 48; inflammation of the lungs, 25; old age, 10. 

Chicago.—The present population of this city is said 
to be 220,000. During the past year about 7000 build- 
ings of all kinds were erected, at a cost of $8,000,000. 
The assessment of real and personal property amounts 
to $192,249,644. : 

The Union Pacific Railroad.—The government com- 
missioners report the cothpletion of another section of 
well constructed road. The road is now ready for ser- 
vice to the five hundred and fortieth mile post west from 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Kansas.—The Kansas Legislature has memorialized 
Congress to prohibit by law the sale of large tracts of 
land to one person, and asking that the railroad com- 
panies owning lands received from Congress shall be 
forced to put them into the market. 

The Indians.—The Indian chiefs in the vicinity of Fort 
Phil Kearney have pledged themselves to keep the peace 
and prevent all war parties until after the meeting of 
the Peace Commission. 

The South.—The trustees of the Peabody fund for pro- 
moting education in the Southern States, have agreed 
to expend a part of the principal, as well as the accrued 
interest, during the current year, in promoting the ob- 
ject of the trust. 

Conventions for reorganizing the States continue in 
session. The Arkansas Convention has passed a reso- 
lution asking Congress to continue the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau until reconstruction is completed. Also, resolu- 
tions asking for the improvement of the navigation of 
several rivers in the State. 

The Georgia Convention asks Congress to authorize 
it to remove the Governor and supply the vacancy, and 
through the new official te remove all officers who are 
obstructing reconstruction. 

Colonel Willard, in charge of the Bureau of Civil 
Affairs at Charleston, S. C., says in a recent letter, that 
crime is no greater in North and South Carolina than 
the courts are able to attend to, and that life and pro- 
perty are as secure as in the northern States. There 
are no indications of the war of races which it is some- 
times said is approaching. 

General Howard, in response to a resolution of the 
United States Senate respecting the reduction of officers 
and agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and placing the 
duties in the hands of officers of the regular army, says 
that a large portion of the Congressmen from Tennessee 
and delegations from Kentucky and Maryland, have per- 
sonally and in writing deprecated the proposed changes, 
which they say will work injuriously against the educa- 
tion as well as other interests of the freedmen. 

The Markeis, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York. — American gold 141}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 111}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 107$; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 104. Superfine State flour, $8.75 


: $9.25; ate flour, $12.25 a $13.60; St. Lov 
12.85 a $16. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $2.50 ; 
2, $2.40 9 $2.43 ; No. 8, $2.36; Californie White, $3. 
Western oats, 854 cts. New western mixed corn, $1 
a $1.30. Middling uplands cotton, 18} ets.; Orles 
19d. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $7.25 a $8.2 
finer brands, extra, family and fancy, $8.75 to $ 
Red wheat, $2.45 a $2.60. Rye, $1.60 a $1.65. N 
yellow corn, $1.12 a $1.16. Oats, 76 a 77 cts. Clov 
seed, $8 a $8.75. Timothy, $2.75 a $3. Flaxse 
$2.90 a $3. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at t 
Avenue Drove-yard, reached about. 1500 head. 
market was dull. Extra cattle sold at 9% a 10} cts. p 
lb. gross; fair to good, 8 a 9} cts., and common 5 a 
cts. perlb. About 8000 sheep sold at 5 a 64 cts. per 
gross. Hogs, $10 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. net. Chicas 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $2.08. Oorn, 81 a 82 cts. Os 
55a 58 cts. Rye, $1.52 a $1.53. Cincinnatii—No 
winter red wheat, $2.58; spring, $2.25. Corn, 85 ¢ 
Oats, 69 a 70 cts. Rye, $1.58. St. Lowis—Prime 
choice wheat, $2.55 a $2.70. Corn, 88 cts. Oats, 68 
70 cts. 


RECEIPTS. : 


Received from A. J. Hopkins, Pa., $6, to No. 52, ¥ 
41; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, to No. 52, v 
41. 


Received from Friends of Upper Evesham Month 
Meeting, N. J., per Ezra Evans, $65; from Friends 
Flushing, O., per Isaac Mitchell, $71; and from Friex 
of Pennsville Monthly Meeting, O., per Aaron P. Dewe 
$42.50, for the Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Assoc 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, w 
be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on Second-d 
evening, 10th inst., at 8 o’clock. The Women’s Exee 
tive Committee is invited to attend. 

Philada. 2d mo. Ist, 1868. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep a Tzacuer for the Second Department of t 
Girls’ School—one qualified to teach Arithmetic, Gra 
mar, Natural Philosophy, &c. Itis desirable to obts 
one who can enter on her duties at once, 

Apply to either of the undernamed. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 

Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Phi 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila, 
Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N, J. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE, 
(Between 4th and Sth and Spruce and Pine streets, 


Is now open daily, except First-day, for the delive 
of soup, bread, meat, &c., to the necessitous poor. 
Contributions in aid of its funds are respectfu 
solicited. Vegetables, flour, and other articles used 
waking the soup and bread, will be gratefully receiv 
at the house, No. 338 Griscom street; and donations 
money by 
Wixtram Evans, Treasurer, No. 613 Market St 
Tuomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 
First month 8th, 1868. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to sup 
intend and manage the farm and family under the c 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and I 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cat) 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel th 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phil 

Jobn M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., P 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila, 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP Bi} 

Physician and Superintendent,--Josnua H.Wort: 
ton, M. D. » Ai 

Application for the Admission of Patienté ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuanirs F Cc 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Ph 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


Diep, in this city, on the 8th ult., Mary D., 
Ambrose Smith, in the 40th year of herage, = 


aaa Ad eee abe | 
~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, = 
No. 422 Walnut street. ‘ 


